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THE LAST OF THE STRICKLANDS. 

On the 13th of August last there died at her beautiful 
home, Westove, near the village of Lakefield, Ontario, Can- 
ada, the last of the Strickland sisters, Mrs. Catharine Parr 
Traill. 

The family to which Mrs. Traill belonged was one almost 
unique in the history of English literature. If they did not 
quite rival the Brontes in intellectual gifts, they at any rate 
exceeded them, and all others, in the number of the family 
so gifted. Out of a family of nine, six (five sisters and a 
brother) left more or less important literary works, covering 
a very wide field: history, biography, science, fiction, and 
poetry. 

The father of this interesting family was Thomas Strick- 
land, a descendant of the Stricklands of Sizergh Hall, West- 
moreland. He was a man of liberal tastes and education, 
although not known to have published anything. His first 
wife was a grandniece of Sir Isaac Newton. By her he had 
no children. After her death he married Elizabeth Homer, 
a gentle and accomplished lady, whose example and influ- 
ence tended largely to mold and direct the minds of her nat- 
urally gifted family. 

Their early life at Stowe House, in the Wavenay Valley 
near Bungay, has been admirably drawn by Miss FitzGibbon, 
a grandniece of Mrs. Traill's, in a biographical sketch in- 
cluded in one of the last of Mrs. Traill's books, " Pearls and 
Pebbles; or, Notes of an Old Naturalist: " 

Here the children learned and acted scenes from Shakespeare, pored over 
great leather-bound tomes of history — such as afolio edition of Rapin's "His- 
tory of England," with Tyndall's notes, and printed in last century type. 
Here Agnes and Elizabeth repeated to the younger children Pope's "Ho- 
mer's Iliad," learned out of Sir Isaac Newton's own copy, or told them sto- 
ries from the old chronicles. 

Mrs. Traill herself tells of these early days in her charac- 
teristically simple and graphic way : 

We passed our days in the lonely old house in sewing, walking in the 
lanes, sometimes going to see the sick, and carry food or little comforts to 
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the cottagers ; but reading was our chief resource. We ransacked the library 
for books; we dipped into the old magazines of the last century, such as Chris- 
topher North styled "bottled dullness in an ancient bin," and dull enough 
much of their contents proved. We tried history, the drama, voyages and 
travels, of which latter there was a huge folio. We even tried "Locke 
on the Human Understanding." We wanted to be very learned just then; 
but, as you may imagine, we made small progress in that direction, and less 
in the wonderfully embellished old tome, "Descartes' Philosophy." We 
read Sir Francis Knolles's " History of the Turks," with its curious wood- 
cuts and quaint old-style English. We dipped into old Anthony Horneck's 
book of "Divine Morality," but it was really too dry. We read Ward's 
" History of the Reformation in Rhyme " — a book that had been condemned 
to be burned by the common hangman. How this copy had escaped I never 
learned. I remember how it began: 

I sing the deeds of good King Harry, 
And Ned his son, and daughter Mary, 
And of a short-lived interreign 
Of one fair queen hight Lady Jane. 

To relieve the tedium of the dull winter days Susan and I formed the 
brilliant notion of writing a novel and amusing ourselves by reading aloud 
at night what had been written during the day. ... I chose the period 
of my hero, William Tell, intending to write an interesting love tale; but I 
soon got my hero and heroine into an inextricable muddle, so fell out of 
love adventures altogether, and, altering my plan, ended by writing a ju- 
venile tale, which I brought to a more satisfactory conclusion. 

Thus began a literary life which was to extend over the 
better part of a century. 

Of the five sisters, Agnes and Elizabeth are familiar to 
most readers as joint authors of the "Lives of the Queens 
of England" and other historical works. Agnes was un- 
doubtedly the most accomplished member of the family. The 
actual writing of the "Queens of England" and "Queens 
of Scotland " was mainly done by her, Elizabeth performing 
the more mechanical, though equally necessary and useful, 
part of gathering material, making translations from early 
French manuscripts, German and Latin authorities, etc. She 
was a remarkably fine linguist, having a fair acquaintance 
with most of the more important languages of Europe. 

Agnes Strickland was born at Reydon Hall, near South- 
wold, Suffolk, toward the end of the last century. Her first 
published book was a collection of verse, "Patriotic Songs," 
written in collaboration with Susanna (afterwards Mrs. Moo- 
die ) . This was followed by ' ' Worcester Field ; or, The Cav- 
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alier: a Poem in Four Cantos, with Historical Notes," which 
was warmly praised by Campbell the poet. A third book of 
verse was " Seven Ages of Woman, and Other Poems," pub- 
lished in 1847. Previous to this, in 1833, she had published 
" Historical Tales of Illustrious British Children," a book 
commended by the London Athencsum; and in the same year 
" Demetrius: a Tale of Modern Greece, in Three Cantos, 
with Other Poems." In 1835 she brought out her first book 
of fiction, "The Pilgrims of Walsingham: a Historical Ro- 
mance," in three volumes. The following year "Tales and 
Stories from History" appeared. Another volume, of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character, was "Floral Sketches, 
Fables, and Poems." In 1840 she published " Queen Vic- 
toria, from Her Birth to Her Bridal," in two volumes. 

In 1840 the first volume of the "Lives of the Queens of 
England" was published. Elizabeth's name was omitted 
from the title-page at her own request, though she was gen- 
erally recognized as having been a coworker in the prepara- 
tion of the " History." This monumental work filled twelve 
volumes, the last being published in 1848. There have been 
altogether over a dozen distinct editions of the " Queens of 
England," some published in England and some in the 
United States. Agnes Strickland received £2,000 for the 
copyright, and in 1857 it was sold for £6,900. The author 
subsequently repurchased it, and left it at her death to her 
sister, Mrs. Traill, then living in Canada. 

The French historian Guizot, and the American Prescott, 
both wrote in terms of praise of the " Queens of England," 
as did also many of the leading reviewers of the day, Eng- 
lish and American. On the other hand, both the Quarter- 
ly and Edinburgh Review criticised the work severely, 
charging against the author partiality toward the Stuart dy- 
nasty, with unjust treatment of the opposite party, etc. The 
value of the work is certainly weakened by the absence of 
that strict impartiality which is one of the first requisites of 
the historian. 

Between 1850 and 1859 tne eight volumes of the "Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland," a companion work to the 
14 
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" Queens of England," were published at Edinburgh. This 
edition was followed by an American one, 1851-59. 

In 1842-43 Agnes had edited the "Letters of Mary, Queen 
of Scots," in three volumes, with a historical introduction and 
copious notes. 

In 1861 the "Queens of England" was further supple- 
mented by "Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England," em- 
bracing William Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI. 

Agnes also published several additional novels, some writ- 
ten with her sister Elizabeth, others by herself alone. " The 
Broken Heart" and "The Bridal" were published in 1835; 
"Alda, the British Captive," in 1841, running through sev- 
eral editions; and "The Rival Crusoes, and Other Tales" 
about the same time. In 1850 she brought out "Historic 
Scenes and Poetic Fancies," containing some of her earliest 
literary productions. In 1856 "The Seaside Offering" was 
privately printed. In i860 "Old Friends and New Ac- 
quaintances" came out, and five years afterwards a long 
novel, in three volumes, with the rather suggestive title 
"How Will It End?" 

In 1866 was published "Lives of the Seven Bishops Com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1688." This had been originally 
published in The Churchman'' s Family Magazine. 

In 1868 Miss Strickland published the "Lives of the Tu- 
dor Princesses, Including Lady Jane Grey and Her Sisters ; ' ' 
and in 1872, the "Lives of the Last Four Princesses of the 
Royal House of Stuart." In 1873, forty years after she had 
edited the "Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots," she brought 
out her "Life." This was the last work published during 
her lifetime. She died in July, 1874, and the next year two 
posthumous historical tales were published: " Guthred, the 
Widow's Slave," and "The Royal Brothers." 

Elizabeth Strickland published little, if anything, independ- 
ently. Her talent lay rather in the direction of research and 
translation than composition. She, however, wrote parts of 
the "Lives " and the whole of " Queen Mary Tudor," and 
edited several magazines and reviews. She died in her 
eighty-first year. 
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Jane Margaret, the third of the sisters, published one his- 
torical work, "Rome, Republican and Regal," in 1854. 
This was edited by Agnes, who indeed seems to have had a 
general supervision over most of the literary output of the 
family. Jane published, through Mr. Dean of London, a 
number of juvenile and other books, of no particular value. 
After the death of her sister Agnes she wrote a "Life " of 
her, published in 1887. She died at Southwold the follow- 
ing year. 

The three remaining literary members of the family (Sam- 
uel, Susanna, and Catharine) are generally counted as Ca- 
nadian rather than English writers, the greater part of their 
lives having been spent, and most of their books written, in 
Canada. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Strickland, C. M., was born in En- 
gland in 1809, and emigrated to Canada in 1825. He pub- 
lished only one book (1853): "Twenty-Seven Years in 
Canada West; or, The Experiences of an Early Settler." 
This, again, was edited by Agnes Strickland. It is one of 
those works chiefly valuable to the future historian as throw- 
ing a contemporary light upon the events he has to deal with. 
It was praised by The Athenceum, The London Literary Ga- 
zette, and other authoritative journals. Col. Strickland died 
at Lakefield, Ont., in 1867, the year of Canadian Confedera- 
tion. 

Susanna (Mrs. Moodie), born in 1803, wrote and pub- 
lished practically all her books after coming to Canada. 
The early volume of "Patriotic Songs," written with her 
sister Agnes, has already been referred to. The first book 
she published alone was "Mark Hurdlestone," a novel in 
two volumes, brought out in 1852. The same year she pub- 
lished " Roughing It in the Bush ; or, Life in Canada." This 
narrative of actual frontier life, as Mrs. Moodie found it, ran 
through a great many editions, and was commented upon, 
both favorably and unfavorably, by most of the English, 
American, and Canadian literary periodicals of the time. 
Blackwood 's said of it and its author : 

This work is a narrative of seven years' exertion and adventure. Se- 
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verer hardships and trials were perhaps never endured for so long a period 
by one of her sex. We read with admiration and deep sympathy of her 
presence of mind and intrepidity upon many trying occasions; yet this 
strange, Robinson-Crusoe-like existence had its joys as well as its sorrows. 

In 1853 Mrs. Moodie published "Life in the Clearings 
through the Bush;" and the following year, "Flora Lynd- 
say; or, Passages in an Eventful Life." Also, the same year, 
"Matrimonial Speculations;" and in 1856, "The Monck- 
tons," a two-volume novel. Surely a very varied programme 
for one pen. To these may be added a book of verse, "En- 
thusiasm and Other Poems," published in 1831, and a num- 
ber of novels and stories: "Hugh Latimer," "Rowland 
Massingham," "Adventures of Little Downey," "Soldier's 
Orphan," " Over the Straits," "The World before Them" 
(a three-volume novel), and " George Leatrim," published 
in 1875. She died in 1885. 

Mrs. Moodie's husband, Lieut. J. W. D. Moodie, to whom 
she had been married before leaving England, may also be 
mentioned as a man of letters. He published, in 1855, a 
work of some value and interest, "Ten Years in South Af- 
rica," and several years afterwards a second book, "Adven- 
tures as a Soldier and Settler." 

Catharine Parr Strickland was born in 1802. She was 
married, in 1832, to Mr. Thomas Traill, a classmate of Lock- 
hart's at Baliol College, and a very well-read man. They 
came to Canada the same year, and settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Rice. After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Traill removed to Lakefield, where she remained practically 
up to the day of her death. 

She gives in one of her later books a very interesting ac- 
count of her first excursions in the realm of literature : 

It was at this time that I ventured to indulge the scribbling fever, which 
had been nipped in the bud by adverse criticism the previous year. . . . 
Scotland was the dream of my youth, and I called the first story I wrote at 
this time "The Blind Highland Piper." The next was inspired by a pretty 
little lad with an earnest face and bright, golden curls peeping from under 
a ragged cap. . . . He passed the window so often that I grew to watch 
for him, and give him a little nod and smile to cheer his labors day by day. 
I never knew his history, so I just made one for him myself, and called my 
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story after him: "The Little Water ^Carrier." Thus I amused myself until 
my collection comprised some half dozen tales. 

A friend of the family (a Mr. Morgan) saw the manuscript, 
and, being pleased with it, submitted it to a London pub- 
lisher (Harris), who accepted it. Catharine received five 
guineas for it, her first literary earnings. 

Miss FitzGibbon, in her excellent " Biographical Sketch of 
Mrs. Traill," already mentioned, gives very full details of 
Mrs. Traill's first books, chiefly written and published before 
she came to Canada. "The Blind Highland Piper," she says, 
was so well received by the public that Katie was employed by 
Harris to write another for his house. "Nursery Tales" 
proved a greater success. She next wrote, for the Quaker 
house of Messrs. Darton & Harvey, "Prejudice Reproved," 
' ' The Young Emigrants , " " Sketches from Nature, ' ' " Sketch 
Book of a Young Naturalist, ' ' and ' ' The Stepbrothers . ' ' This 
firm paid her more liberally than Harris. Messrs. Dean & 
Mundy published "Little Downy the Field Mouse" and 
"Keepsake Guinea and Other Stories," in 1822. Many 
other short stories were written and published in Chambers' 
Journal and other annuals of the period, all anonymously. 

The life of the Traills was an eventful one after they came 
to Canada — very different from the tranquillity of their Eng- 
lish homes. Mrs. Traill gives an admirable picture of Lake 
Ontario, as she saw it for the first time on her journey to 
Cobourg: 

Around us, gilded by the rays of the rising sun, the smooth surface of 
the lake shone like a sea of gold, the spray from the paddle wheels catching 
a thousand rainbow hues as it fell. Surpassingly beautiful were the clouds 
of mist as they broke into all sorts of fanciful forms, rising higher and higher, 
anon taking the appearance of islands, above which the dark fringe of for- 
est-clothed shores was visible, while the white, creamy vapors below made 
mimic lakes and streams. 

Then in a moment all was changed. The mirage of the shadow land- 
scape disappeared; a breath of cool air from the water separated the mist 
and lifted it, like a golden-tinted veil, high above the trees, capes, islands, 
bays, and forest-crowned headlands, until all faded away, leaving but a 
dream of beauty on the gazer's mind. 

Elsewhere she describes enthusiastically the matchless Ca- 
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nadian sunsets, with their riot of color defying either pen or 
brush to reproduce. 

Their life was a very hard one for some time, and it must 
have been particularly trying to the young girl accustomed 
to the conveniences and luxuries of an English gentleman's 
home. We find no note of complaint, however, in any of 
Mrs. Traill's writings, though in one of her books she gives 
a very vivid account of her first impressions of her new 
home. Her disposition was eminently cheerful and optimis- 
tic. One who knew her intimately for many years writes 
that " her sweetness of temper made her the pet of the elder 
sisters, and she was almost idolized by her younger sister, 
Susanna, and by her two brothers, who were the youngest 
of the family. None knew her who did not love her. All 
children loved her instinctively. Her one boast (if boast it 
could be called) was that she had never lost a friend." 

In 1836 Mrs. Traill published her "Backwoods of Cana- 
da," in which the hardships and hard-won pleasures of pi- 
oneer life are admirably set forth. She was at the same time 
writing almost continuously for magazines in England and 
America. In 1850 "Lady Mary and Her Nurse" (after- 
wards changed to "Afar in the Forest") came out. Both 
this and the following book ran through a great many edi- 
tions, some of them " pirated " in the United States. "The 
Canadian Crusoes," edited by her sister Agnes, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hall & Vertue, of London, and afterwards 
hy Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh. She also wrote " Ram- 
blings in the Canadian Forest," and a "Guide for the Fe- 
male Emigrant," a book without any pretense to literary 
value, but which served a useful purpose at the time. 

On the 26th of August, 1857, the Traills' house was burned 
down, and they lost absolutely everything, including books, 
manuscripts, and other valuables, the family barely escaping 
with their lives. 

Mrs. Traill had from her earliest youth been a devout and 
loving student of nature, and she has put some of her most 
valuable and lasting work into her studies of animal and 
plant life. In 1869 she wrote the letterpress for a book on 
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"Canadian Wild Flowers," the illustrations of which were 
done by her niece, Miss FitzGibbon (afterwards Mrs. Cham- 
berlain); and in 1884 Mrs. Traill published "Studies of 
Plant Life in Canada," also illustrated by her niece. 

Others of her early Canadian books are " The Canadian 
Settler's Guide," published in 1857;" and "Stories of the 
Canadian Forest," 1856. 

More recently she published " Pearls and Pebbles ; or, The 
Notes of an Old Naturalist," and " Cot and Cradle Stories " 
— the former in 1894, and the latter in 1895. 

"Pearls and Pebbles" contains some of her most sympa- 
thetic and delightful studies of nature, the result of a lifelong 
acquaintance with the animals of the field, large and small, 
birds and insects, flowers and trees, and all their manifold 
characteristics. 

" How deep is the silence of the forest! " she says in one 
place. "A strange, sweet sense of restful stillness seems to 
come down upon the soul. One scarcely cares to tread too 
roughly, for it is as if the shadow of the mighty God of all 
creation were around us calling for an unspoken prayer of 
praise and adoration." 

Again, she is speaking of the Canadian birds: 

How little, after all, is our knowledge of the ways of these wild creatures 
that come to us, we only guess from whence! They steal so quietly among 
us. One day they are seen building their temporary nests in our groves 
and forests, in our garden bushes and orchards, in the shade trees of our 
busiest streets, under the eaves of our houses and even of our churches and 
sacred temples; a few brief weeks and months, and lo! they disappear. Si- 
lently they came; as silently they depart. 

Her observation of nature is as close and loving as was 
White of Selborne's. For instance, she writes of the won- 
derful way in which nests are built: 

Take the nest of the goldfinch, and then see what the little creature has 
at her command. Only a tiny awl-like bill, which must answer for knife 
or scissors to cut and clip her building materal; the claws on two tiny feet, 
for though we do not know how she uses them, a great deal of the work 
must fall to their share; a soft, rounded breast with which to mold and shape 
and smooth the cuplike structure till it acquires the exact circumference 
und size needed for the accommodation of the five little eggs, and later on 
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five little birds that are to be fed and cared for until such time as the parents 
judge they may be safely left to shift for themselves. 

"Cot and Cradle Stories" was Mrs. Traill's last book. It 
was edited by her grandniece, Miss Mary Agnes FitzGibbon 
(author of "A Veteran of 1812 " and other works), and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Traill's grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. It is a book for children, written in a charmingly 
simple and lucid style. Here are narrated the adventures of 
"The Great Green Dragon Fly and His Friends," "The 
Swiss Herdboy and His Alpine Mouse," " Mrs. Flytrap and 
Daddy Longlegs," and many others; all are her friends — 
pigeons and squirrels, bees and ants, field mice and bantams, 
and a host of others. An interesting point in connection 
with this book is that, although the stories it contains are first 
published here, they were written at different times over a 
period of seventy-eight years — some as early as 1818, and 
several only a few months before the book was published. 
Thus her last book becomes a thread binding together the 
author's widely scattered and versatile work; and it is also 
characteristic and fitting that Mrs. Traill's last writings 
should be about the animals she loved so well, and should 
be addressed to children, whose approval and pleasure were 
worth more to her than the commendation of the greatest 
critics. 

One of her own daughters (the late Mrs. Muchall) wrote 
a poem in honor of her eightieth birthday, in which the fol- 
lowing fitting lines occur : 

The happy spirit of childhood 

That with some is too quickly past, 
Caught by some magic enchantment, 

Is flooding her life to the last. 

Mrs. Traill was a great favorite with the Indians, of whom 
she always wrote intelligently and sympathetically. They 
called her " Peta-wan-noo-ka " (Red Cloud of the Dawn), 
probably because of her rosy complexion, a characteristic 
she retained to the end of her life. 

She died at the great age of ninety- seven years and seven 
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months, surviving all her sisters and brothers. Her literary 
work, even where most weak, was always sincere and its tone 
always elevating. Had she never written a line, her charm- 
ing personality and most lovable nature would have given her 
a place in the hearts of all who knew her, and it will be many 
a long day before she is forgotten in the broad land which 
she made her home, and of which she wrote so widely and 
so well. Lawrence J. Burpee. 



